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and the evening passed very pleasantly. — Mr. Cutting, of this 
city, has invented a process by which aoytbing can be photo- 
graphed on stone instead of paper, and as the pictures can be 
finished up like any other lithographic drawing, and the 
impressions multiplied indefinitely, the discovery bids fair to be 
very useful. jf- 

The English Exhibition, in Philadelphia promises to be 
highly successful. The large pictures of this collection are 
advantageously seen in the appropriate and capacious rooms of 
the Pennsylvania Academy. Many of the pictares have been 
disposed of to amateurs of that city. The " Romeo and 
Juliet," by Leighton, the "Parting of Lord and Lady "William 
Kussell," by Lucy, and several water-color drawings, have 
passed into the hands of Mr. J. Harrison. Mr..S. B. Fales' col- 
lection is enriched by several pictures, embracing specimens of 
Sutcliffe, Hulme, Oollingwood, Hough, and Ferguson.* "The 
Prussian Fair," by E. Corbould, has become the property of Mr. 
W. T. Stewart. Wehnert's " Ragged School " is disposed of, and 
other pictures (twenty-eight in all) to parties whose names are 
unknown to us. In connection with the disposition of the pic- 
tures named, we will>dd, that the " Light of the "World," by 
Holman Hunt, has been purchased by Mr. John "Wolfe, of this 
city. 

A picture of the " Holy Family," by Murillo, belonging to 
the Brevoort family, is now on exhibition at Messrs. Goupil & 
Co.'s gallery. The picture is seen to great advantage, being on 
view in the natural light of day, ft condition of things abso- 
lutely indispensable to the full enjoyment and appreciation of 
any work of Art. This picture came to this country in a 
dilapidated state, and was sent to England for restoration. It 
fell into the hands of irreverent and unfeeling picture-cleaners, 
who injured instead of improving it. Enough, however, of the 
paint, as Murillo put it on, is left to show the power and feeling 
of this excellent master. 

" The Horse Fair," by Rosa Bonheur, is on exhibition at Hew 
Orleans. 

The " printing " of Congressional matter cost the country 
last year over a million of dollars. Does it ever occur to legis- 
lators that types are not the only vehicles for the transmission 
of thought and action to posterity ? If the country will make an 
investment of a portion of its revenue devoted to "printing " 
in the types used by painters and sculptors, we will guarantee 
that their "printing" will last longer, be worth more money, 
and do better justice to the men and thought of the day than 
what is now used so expensively. Vide y the historical " print- 
ing " of the Egyptians, who painted their reports upon the walls 
of their public buildings. 

♦ — 

OBITTJARY. 

"We have to chronicle the death of Mr. Hezekiah Angur, a 
sculptor, and a native of New Haven. The New Haven Regis- 
ter says : " He was remarkable for quiet and unpresuming 
" manners, yet strong 1 in bis friendships, and peculiarly pleasing 
" in the society of his friends. His life was an unvarying round 
"of duties regularly ful611ed. Of simple habits and leading a 
" bachelor life, his studio was at once his office and his home. 
" There, in the company of his books, his inventive mind 

* We take advantage or the mention of this gentleman's collection to state, 
that he has lately acquired one of Turner's finest drawings j it Is truly a land- 
scape gem, and probably the most satisfactory expression of the artist's genius in 
the country. 



"found constant occupation and pleasure; and models, 
" finished and unfinished, attest his industry and skill." His 
principal works are " Jephtha and his Daughter," in the Trum- 
bull Gallery of Tale College, and an "Apollo," in private 
hands. 

j&tai&fo among % f eate. 

The attractive letters of Mr. Bryant to the Evening Post 
contain many passages of special interest in relation to art. 
"Writing from Paris, Mr. Bryant says : 

" I went to an exhibition of the works of Paul Delaroche, whose re- 
putation as a painter is as great in the United States as here. Shortly 
before his death he expressed a desire to paint a picture, the subject 
of which should be of universal interest, in order to give the proceeds 
to unfortunate artists and workmen in' the studios of artists. His 
friends have thought that the best method of fulfilling a design which 
the artist himself was only prevented from fulfilling by death, would be 
to assemble all bis pictures in one gallery, and give the' profit of this ex- 
hibition to the charitable fund of the Association of Artists, Painter*, 
Sculptors, etc.. of which Delaroche was President. His works have 
accordingly been brought together from various collections, private 
and public, in this country, in England, and elsewhere. They illus- 
trate, curiously, the gloomy character of his genius. You look about 
the walls, and you are in the midst of deathbeds, executions, assassi- 
nations. The least interesting of these pictures is the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. The gigantic old woman, sprawling on her couch upon the 
floor, her harsh features livid with mortal disease, is a horrid object* 
nor is there anything in the rest of the picture to make amends for the 
disagreeable impression produced by this principal figure. The series 
of portraits of Napoleon forms of itself a tragedy, and a most impres- 
sive one. The first of these is "Napoleon Crossing the Alps," with 
which the American public is familiar. As he is making his way 
through the mountain snows, you see that he iB revolving his great 
plans of conquest. You read in the eye of the young adventurer un- 
tamable resolution anil absolute confidence in his own fortunes. In 
the next picture, " Napoleon in his Closet," you have him in the noon 
of life, his ambitious desires gratified, and jhe continent of Europe at 
his feet. His eye is lighted up with a proud satisfaction, as he con- 
templates the strength and security of the power he has founded by his 
single arm. In the third painting, " Napoleon at Fontainebleau," you 
see the great egotist after his fall, older, grosser in person, arrived at 
the palace from a hasty flight, his boots spattered with mud, his rid- 
ing-coat not laid by ; one arm hanging over the back of the chair, as 
if never to be removed, and his eyes staring into futurity with the 
fixed, sullen gaze of despair. In all these portraits the artist -has 
shown a power which, it seems to me, should place him in a high rank 
among painters, even if he had done nothing else." 

Again from Madrid : 

" The great collection of works of Art, which goes by the name of 
the Royal Museum of Painting and Sculpture, and is contained in a 
large building, rising above the trees of the Prado, is one of the first 
things which attract the attention of the stranger. You will not, of 
course, expect me to describe a collection which contains two thousand 
paintings, hundreds of them standing in the highest rank of merit, and 
which comprises pictures of every school that existed when the art 
was in its greatest perfection. At the very first sight of it, I could hard- 
ly help assenting to the judgment of those who call it the finest gallery 
of paintings in the world. The multitude of pictures by the greatest 
masters the world has produced, amazed me at first, and then bewildered 
me. Iwa"s intoxicated by the spectacle, as men sometimes are by sud- 
den good fortune ; I wanted to enjoy all this wealtk of art at once, and 
roamed from halt to hall, throwing my eyes on one great masterpiece 
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after another, without the power of fixing my attention on any. It 
was not till after two or three visits, that I could soberly and steadily 
address myself to the contemplation of the nobler works in the collec- 
tion. 

" It is the boast of the Museum at Madrid, that not only are all the 
other great schools of Art largely represented on its walls, but it pos- 
sesses a most ample collection of the works of the Spanish masters) 
who, in their day, maintained an honorable rivalry with their brethren 
of Italy, and whoso full merit cannot be known to those who have 
never visited Spain. The place is made glorious with the works of 
the gentle and genial Murillo, whose best productions, spiritual without 
being highly intellectual, and therefore not reaching the highest dig- 
nity, like those of Raphael, have yet a beauty of coloring which Ra- 
phael never attained. There are sixty-four paintings by Velasquez, 
fifty-eight by Ribera, eighteen by Juanes, fourteen by Zubarran, and 
eighty by Alonzo Cano. I was astonished, after this, to find the walls 
of one Jong room almost covered with the works of Rubens, Bixty-two 
in number, some of 'them in his noblest style, and others in his more 
vulgar and sprawling manner. In another quarter, I was lost among 
the Titians, for Titian dwelt and painted year after year at the Court 
of Spain. Paul Veronese is here in a magnificence almost equal to 
that in which he appears at Venice. Here, too, are some very fine. 
Guidos among the Sicilian paintings which bear his name. There 
are ten pictures by Raphael, in his different styles, and among them is 
one called " The Astonishment of Sicily," Lo Spasimo di Sicilia, which 
is deemed the pride of the Museum. It represents the Saviour sinking 
under the weight of his Cross, while near him, are Beveral women agitat- 
ed with pity, and starting forward involuntarily to his relief. The painter 
has chosen the moment at which Christ uttered the words : . " Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem," weep not for me," etc The action and expression of 
the picture are marvellously fine, but the coloring is most extraordinary ; 
a hot, red glare litis on the figures, like the light from afurnace. Van- 
dyck has twenty-two pictures in the Museum, some of them very noble 
ones, and of Teniers there were more than I had patienoe to count, 
targe and small ; some, of , them were his attempts in the heroic style, 
and ludicrous enough. Several of the finest landscapes of Claude Lor- 
alne are in this Museum. 

"A small part of one of the halls is occupied with Spanish pictures of 
the present day, which seem as if placed there on purpose to heighten, 
by the effect 6f contrast, the spectator's admiration for the works of the 
past ages. They look like bad French pictures, painted in the time of 
David, though among them are two or three respectable portraits. I 
wonder how, with such examples before him, as the Museum contains, 
an artist can suffer himself to paint in this manner. Of landscapes by 
Spanish painters, I do not recollect one in all the Museum, though the 
landscape partB of some of Murillo's pictures seem to me to have all 
the grace and freedom of his figures. There is a Spanish landscape 
painter, however, Villamil, whose works I have heard commended ; but 
an American gentleman told me the other day, that they were not such 
as he would care to bring home with him. There is no wonder that 
there should be so little landscape painting where there is so little 
-country life, as in Spain." 

After this description of a monument of Madrid, a Spanish 
description of an American monument, taken from the Musical 
World, will not be deemed out of place. 

The following extract of a letter from one of the travelling party of 
our honored and beloved Mr. Bryant will be read, we are sure, with in- 
terest by the readers of the Musical World ■ 

" Madmd, November IT, 1857. 
" Dear Mr. W. : I think it is a pity that such a glorification of Mr. 
Bryant as appeared in a late Spanish newspaper should be unknown to 
his friends and admirers at home. I have, therefore, translated it — 
poorly, I confess, but sufficiently well, I trust, for your entertainment 
At the same time, it may give you an idea of the complimentary Ian 



guage used by the press in announcing the arrival of distinguished 
strangers in Madrid. 

"As the Spaniard says, 'I place it at your disposal: it is yours' — give 
it a corner in the Musical World, send it to the Evening Post, or 
lose it among your papers, ad libitum. A pretty poetess has taken 
possession of Mr. Bryant, and at her house we meet, informally, almost 
every evening, the most distinguished men in Spain — authors, minis- 
ters, politicians, etc., who seem eager to know and pay reverence to the 
American poet. His table is filled with copies of the works which 
they daily send him." 

[Prom La Discueion.] 

William Culien Bryant, one of the greatest poets of the age, and un- 
doubtedly the first among the Anglo-American poets, has arrived in , 
Madrid. 

It is impossible to see this person without feelings of the deepest af- 
fection and respect. HiB face, whose long heard has that soft white- 
ness that light hair lends to age in the north, wears a certain expres- 
sion that is only to be met with in beings equally endowed with genius 
and sensibility. There is in his sweet smile a slight tinge of bitterness, 
which reveals at once the struggle that goodness and wisdom have al- 
ways sustained with malice and ignorance. There is something sad 
in his look, which shows the martyrdom of a spirit launched into the 
midst of the material enterprises of this manufacturing and commercial 
age. 

The poems of Mr. Bryant might be classed with those of Rioja. They 
are few in number, and all are of the first order. Tbe nobleness of his 
thoughts, the truth of his descriptions, the delicacy and tenderness of 
his affections, are only equalled by Rioja. 

Welcome to our country be this son of the New World, and God 
grant that these climes, where his active intelligence comes to seek 
new impressions, may be propitious. 

That compact expressiveness, which is so characteristic of 
Tennyson, is not better comparatively shown than in the fol- 
lowing instance. In "Locksley Hall," he writes — 

" Comfort? Comfort scorned of devils I this is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.'' 

The poet is Dante in the famous episode of Francesca di 
Rimini in tbe Inferno. Take Carey's version — 
" No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand." 
Byron strove hard and acknowledges he was satisfied, when 
he rendered it — 

" The greatest of all woes 
Is to remind us of our happy days 
In misery." 
Leigh Hunt tried the same way, and it resulted in— 

11 There is no greater sorrow 

Than calling to mind joy in misery." 
BOOK NOTICES. 
The Plant Hunters ; or, Adventures among the Himalayas. By 
Capt. Mayne Reid. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 
Oapt. Reid has a power of interestingfiven an adult reader, 
for he writes graphically. For such a writer it needs nothing 
but superior drawings to assist the imagination of the reader. 
To encumber his narrative with miserable scrawls may amuse a 
boy, that is satisfied with the semblance of a picture, bat noth- 
ing more. The boys deserve to have better illustrations of 
Oapt. Reid's books, than have yet. been given them, and the 
publisher's liberality will not long delay them, we trust. But 
a few, and those good, gentlemen ! 



